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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(as of June 1, 1989) 


The average exchange rate for 1988 was $1 = 1.98 guilders and $2.03 guilders 
in 1987. The average exchange rate for the first five months of 1989 was 

$1 = 2.11 guilders. All of the U.S. dollar figures below have been converted 
at the latter rate to facilitate comparability. Exchange rate shifts are 
responsible for the noncomparability of dollar denominated GNP growth figures 
below with Dutch data based on calculations in guilders. 


Projected 

INCOME, PRODUCTION, AND EMPLOYMENT 1988 1989 % CHANGE* 
GNP at current prices ($ mill) 210,204 222,536 4.9 
GNP at 1980 prices ($ mill) 176,801 183,460 
Per capita GNP, current prices ($) 14,436 15), 238 
Per capita GNP, 1980 prices ($) 12,027 12,480 
Plant & equip. investment ($ mill) 28,057 31,493 
Indexes: (1980 = 100) 

Industrial production 107 108 

Avg mfg productivity 127 133 

Avg manufacturing wage 2 125.3 128.0 

Retail sales (value) 106.0 108.0 
Unemployment (1,000) ** 682 640 
Average unemployment rate : 11.4 8.6 


MONEY AND PRICES 

Money supply (Ml) ($ mill) 52,392 52,000 
Money supply (M2) ($ mill) 84,352 94,007 95,000 
Public debt domestic ($ mill) 110,398 120,323 130,000 
Central Bank discount rate 375 4.50 5.150 
Private credit outstanding 28,938 45,268 

($ mill, end of period) 

Wholesale price index (1980 100)** 105.2 106.1 
Consumer price index (1980 100) 99.4 100.1 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 

Gold/foreign exch. reserves ($ mill) 26,815 28,662 28,850 
Bal of payments current acct ($ bill) 3.1 5.0 5.0 
Bal of merchandise trade ($ bill) a6: » ; 3.6 4.0 
Exports FOB ($ bill) Dutch stats 88.8 96.9 £070 
Imports CIF ($ bill) Dutch stats G7. 2 93.3 101.0 


U.S. exports to Netherlands ($ bill) 
Dutch statistics 
usDOCc statistics 

U.S. share of Dutch imports 


U.S. imports from Netherlands ($ bill) 
Dutch statistics 
usDOC statistics 


4. 
4. 


4 
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PRINCIPAL U.S. EXPORTS IN MILLIONS OF U.S. DOLLARS mill) 1988 (Jan-Sep): 
Machinery and Transport Equipment (incl aircraft) $1,174 mill; Animal Feed 
(except grains) 2228 TMT****/$295 mill; Oilseeds, 1535 TMT/ $365 mill; 
Chemicals, $713 mill; Computer Equipment and Parts, $886 mill; Tobacco, 
$80 mill; Coal, 3273 TMT/$154 mill; Analytical Instruments, $224 mill; 
Telecommunication Equipment, $112 mill. 
PRINCIPAL U.S. IMPORTS IN MILLIONS OF U.S. DOLLARS mill) 1988 (Jan-Sep): 
Food and Live Animals, $161 mill; Alcoholic Beverages (beer) $215 mill; 
Chemicals, $503 mill; Business, Computer Equipment and Parts, $317 mill; 
Refined Petroleum Products, $219 mill; Specialized Machinery and Transport 
Equipment, $644 mill; Iron and Steel Plates, $88 mill; Measure and Control 
Equipment, $70 mill; Electromedical and Radiological Equipment, $75mill; 
Telecommunication Equipment, $50 mill. 
SOURCES: Central Bureau of Statistics (CBS), Netherlands Central Bank, 
Central Planning Bureau (CPB), U.S. Department of Commerce, IMF International 
Financial Statistics. 
NOTES: * Percentage changes compare 1989 projections with 1988 results. 
** New statistical series as of January 1, 1989. 
**k* Excluding VAT. 
**k*x* Thousand Metric Tons (TMT). 





SUMMARY 


Thanks in part to strong real GNP growth of over 4 percent in the 
industrialized countries of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Develco™ ment (OECD) accompanied by expanding investment and world trade, 
real GNP in the Netherlands grew 2 percent in 1988, with 3, percent 
growth expected for 1989 and 1990. The Dutch economic expansion was 
marked by low inflation (1 percent) and booming private investment 
(volume up 7 percent). Strong demand for Dutch exports produced a huge 
$5 billion guilder current account surplus and contributed much of the 
impetus for economic growth. While the rate of export expansion may 
slacken slightly this year, stronger domestic demand from investors and 
consumers is expected to propel the economy at a faster pace than last 
year. The OECD’s latest forecast on the Netherlands predicts 3.2 percent 
GDP growth this year and 3.1 percent growth in 1990. Business and 
consumer confidence indexes reached new highs during the first quarter of 
1989 buoyed by continued good economic news. Business profits are up and 
orders, particularly for capital goods, are reaching record levels, 
suggesting continued strength in the medium-term outlook. The U.S. 
dollar’s 12 percent rise so far this year against the guilder has not 
hurt Dutch competitiveness while it has helped Dutch firms’ profits 
enough to contribute to a substantial rise in Amsterdam Stock Exchange 
indexes. Even if demand for Dutch exports lags in 1990, growth in 
domestic demand should remain healthy since disposable incomes will 
benefit from planned tax cuts and expanding employment. Interest rates 
have risen as the central bank restrains rapid growth of monetary 
aggregates, which it fears could ignite inflation. However Dutch 
inflation remains very low, leading most observers to conclude that 


interest rates will not rise enough to threaten the economic expansion. 


Despite the favorable economic outlook and continued confidence in the 
strength of the expansion, some uncertainty has crept into the picture 
since the fall of the Lubbers coalition government on May 3, 1989. The 
centerist Christian Democratic Party (CDA) is likely to remain in 
government (where it and its predecessors have remained since 1917), and 
is likely to form a coalition after the September 6 election with either 
the right of center Liberal Party (VVD), its present partner, or the left 
of center Labor Party (PVDA). 


Although the three parties take similar positions on certain key economic 
policy issues in their draft election platforms there also are striking 
differences among them on policy priorities. For example, all three 
agree that the government budget deficit, which this year will be 
equivalent to about 23 billion guilders or 6 percent of net national 
income (NNI) should be reduced by 0.5 percent of NNI, annually during the 
1990-94 period. The three also are substantially in agreement on goals 
of the ambitious draft national environment plan. Clear differences 
emerge on budget and tax priorities. 


Observers currently give the PVDA the edge over the VVD in entering the 
government after the national elections, almost certainly in coalition 
with the CDA. While the parties’ platform proposals inevitably would be 
watered down by the necessity of reaching a compromise with a coalition 
partner in order to enter the government they, nevertheless offer a good 
view of what to expect if that party is in the next government. In sun, 
the PVDA if in the government will opt to tax and spend more; the CDA 
will offer a high degree of continuity with the policies of the Lubbers 
cabinet, and the VVD will push for greater spending discipline and lower 
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Although steady progress has been recorded over the past several years, 
unemployment and the government budget deficit remain the Netherlands’ 
most serious economic problems. The deficit probably will be brought 
down to 5.25 percent of NNI in 1990 and the major political parties all 
wish it reduced to 3.25 percent of NNI by 1994. Although there has been 
progress on the deficit, it still is roughly twice the U.S. level as a 
proportion of GNP. 


Unemployment has proven a remarkably persistent problem for the 
Netherlands despite a 2 percent annual growth in the number of employed 
persons over the past five years. Much of this growth consisted of 
part-time jobs, however. Unemployment presently stands at about 6.6 
percent of the labor force based on a new statistic introduced at the 
beginning of 1989, which excludes job seekers who are not registered as 
unemployed. Inclusion of the unregistered job seekers raises the 
unemployment level to 9.2 percent. Government economists expect 


demographic trends to result in a considerable slowing of labor force 
growth in the 1990s. 


The Netherlands is a highly receptive market for U.S. exports as well as 
an important investment partner. The U.S. trade surplus with the 
Netherlands, which already was our largest bilateral trade surplus in the 
world, ballooned to $5.2 billion in 1988, with a 23 percent gain in U.S. 
exports. Although the Japanese are gaining fast, the Netherlands remains 
the second largest foreign direct investor in the United States, a 
remarkable distinction for a country of its size. Although the U.S. 
dollar has appreciated by about 12 percent against the Dutch guilder 
since the beginning of 1989, U.S. exports remain highly competitive on 
Dutch markets, with no sign of a slowing in evidence. Indeed, the 
increased momentum toward the European Community’s goal of a unified 
internal market in 1992 has caught the attention of growing numbers of 
U.S. exporters eager to take advantage of the Netherlands position and 
experience as a distribution center for Europe. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Domestic Demand Buoyed by Personal Income Growth and Strong Investment 


The volume of consumer spending is expected to rise to 3.5 percent this 
year, following a modest 2 percent increase in 1988. Fueling the 
increase is an expected 3.25 percent growth of real disposable incomes 
helped by a 1.5 percent cut in the top value--added tax rate to 18.5 


percent. Consumer confidence remains high as indicated by plans to 
purchase big ticket durable items such as automobiles and houses. 
Automobile sales were in a slump last year but have begun to pick up in 
1989. Investment growth is a particularly bright spot for the economy, 
with extremely strong 7 percent private investment volume increases in 
1988 expected to be followed by 9.25 percent growth this year. Private 
investment was strong across the board last year, with solid increases in 
all areas including structures. About 3 percent of this year’s gain is 
expected to flow from aircraft purchases, implying a slightly slower pace 
of industrial investment growth than in 1988. The longer term outlook 
also is quite favorable, with 1990 demand likely to benefit from expected 


4 to 5 percent growth in real disposable incomes due partly to planned 
tax cuts. 
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Industrial Production to Strengthen After Hesitant Start 


Industrial production volume grew 3.5 percent last year and was up 4.25 
percent, excluding the energy sector (which was hit by the weak U.S. 
dollar and warm weather). Production volume is expected to rise 4 


percent this year, including energy, although output rose a scant 1 
percent during the first quarter. 


Industrial production growth currently is forecast to weaken slightly to 
3.25 percent in 1990. Projections of manufacturing gains are supported 
by a rise in the order backlog during March to its highest level since 
1972. The growing backlog boosted by export orders underpins industry 
expectations that the order books will swell further during the second 
quarter. This strong demand has raised capacity utilization to 86 
percent, up a full percent from the end of 1988. Orders for capital 
goods are particularly active, with a 12 percent rise in 1988 followed by 
an 80 percent leap so far this year. Large orders for Fokker aircraft 
are a key component of this booming demand, but orders for Dutch capital 
goods are strong across the board, particularly for electrical 
engineering, machinery and transportation equipment. 


More Uncertainty in the Outlook for Government Fiscal Policy 


The Dutch Government has for the past six years been gradually reducing 
its budget deficit by restraining spending growth to below the rate of 
revenue increases. This policy had reduced the deficit to 6.5 percent of 
net national income (NNI --defined as GNP less capital consumption 
allowances and indirect business tax liabilities) by the end of 1988 and 
is expected to produce a deficit of 6 percent of NNI in 1989. Despite 
this restraint, the deficit is still at roughly twice the U.S. level 
proportionate to GNP; all major Dutch political parties favor further 
deficit reductions. The Lubbers cabinet’s goal was a deficit of 5.25 
percent of NNI by 1990, the end of its term in office. 


Significant uncertainty was cast over the fiscal outlook by the fall of 
the Lubbers government on May 3 during cabinet debate on the 1990 


budget. The proximate cause of the government’s fall was controversy 
over the financing of part of an ambitious new national environment 
plan. Most of the proposed 6.5 billion guilders (about $3 billion) in 
additional annual spending the plan proposes by 1994 would be financed by 
new taxes levied on the principal of "the polluter pays ". The fall of 
the government means that elections will be held on September 6, 
approximately nine months early. While political observers believe the 
senior coalition partner Christian Democrats (CDA) will return to 
government the present political climate favors a coalition between the 
CDA and the opposition Labor Party (PVDA). However, a renewed CDA 
coalition with the Liberals is also possible. 


The 1990-94 budget outlook and the major political parties election 
platform positions on budget issues can be described as follows. The 
official Central Planning Bureau forecasts real GNP growth of 2.5 percent 
annually during the 1990-94 period, which means that real national income 
will expand by some $42 billion. At current tax rates, about 55 percent 
of this income growth will be absorbed by the government as increased tax 
revenues. Existing programs will require an additional $9 billion in 
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spending during 1990. All three major Dutch political parties -- the 
centerist Christian Democrats (CDA), right of center Liberals (VVD) and 
left of center Labor Party (PVDA) -- all maintain that they want to 
reduce the budget deficit by 0.5 percent of NNI a year during the next 
four years. Not surprisingly, however, there are substantial differences 
among the parties on their priorities for reaching that goal. For 
example, the CDA proposes $9 billion of new spending during the 1990-94 
period, the PVDA $13 billion and the VVD $5 billion. To partly finance 
its spending initiatives, the PVDA proposes new taxes of $1.5 billion, 
including $0.7 billion to finance the national environmental plan; the 
CDA proposes $1.5 billion in new taxes for the environment partly offset 
by tax cuts, while the VVD proposes to cut taxes by $8 billion. Indeed, 
the PVDA proposes to eliminate roughly half of the $2 billion in income 
tax cuts scheduled for 1990 in which the top marginal tax rate will fall 
from 72 to 60 percent. Similar clear distinctions appear on budget 
cutting proposals. The CDA wants to cut only $25 million; the PVDA 


proposes $310 million of cuts, and the VVD calls for $2.10 billion in 
cuts. 


Despite these clear and significant differences among the parties on 
economic policy priorities, the overall direction of Dutch budget policy 
is unlikely to change drastically after the election. Labor’s 
participation in government would produce the greatest change. But since 
whoever is in government is most likely to be part of a coalition, and 
almost certainly as a partner with the CDA, which has been in the 
government continuously since World War One, either the PVDA or VVD will 
be required to compromise on their budget policy priorities to enter a 
coalition with the CDA. Thus, the most likely outcome is an 
exceptionally modest degree of spending restraint, enabling the 
government gradually to reduce its budget deficit by growing out of it. 
The main risk in this scenario is that after almost seven years of 
uninterrupted growth, a recession during the coming four years could 
occur and would send the deficit spiraling upward. Furthermore, little 
change appears to be in prospect in the Netherland’s high tax burden, 
which this year is equivalent to 52 percent of national income. 


LABOR AND UNEMPLOYMENT - A MIXED PICTURE 


Unemployment has long been a serious problem for the Dutch economy. 
Following the so-called second oil shock in 1979, Dutch unemployment rose 
to one of the highest levels among the industrialized OECD countries. 
Since 1984, however, the labor market trend has been positive with 
employment, as measured in numbers of persons, rising 2 percent a year or 
about double the EC’s average rate. But labor force growth during the 
period was over one percent a year, also above the EC average. Moreover, 
much of the job creation was accounted for by accelerating growth of 
part-time employment, raising the share of such workers in the labor 
force to among the highest in the OECD. At the end of 1988, the official 
Dutch unemployment statistic stood at 11.3 percent of the labor force. 
This statistic was replaced at the beginning of this year with a new 
survey based figure that puts unemployment at 6.6 percent of the labor 
force. The new statistic excludes persons who are not registered as 
unemployed and are seeking jobs. Such individuals are, however, 
identified by the unemployment survey, and their inclusion in the jobless 
statistic raises unemployment to about 9.2 percent of the labor force. 
The OECD says Dutch unemployment is 8.1 percent based on its standard 
definition and predicts a slight fall to 7.8 percent in 1990. 
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The Dutch labor market is beset by troublesome structural problems. A 
main difficulty is that over half of the 409,000 officially unemployed 
persons have been jobless for over a year. A large proportion of these 
long-term unemployed workers now lack either the skills or experience to 
make them employable under current conditions. The government has put in 
place wage subsidy and retraining programs to help the long-term 
unemployed reenter the work force, and the parties are promising 
increased funding for these programs after the election. Although Dutch 
economic forecasters expect demographic factors to slow growth of the 
labor supply in the 1990s, this will not necessarily ease pressure on the 
labor market. The reason for this is the Dutch population’s unusually 
low participation rate in the work force. Only about 75 percent of the 
male population of working age (15-64) is employed, well below the EC 
average and the rates in the United States (85 percent) or Japan (88 
percent). The female participation rate of about 41 percent is almost 10 
percent below the EC average and well below the U.S. rate (65 percent). 
Any significant movement by these individuals currently on the sidelines 
to enter the labor market would put considerable pressure on the 
unemployment rate. At the same time, signs point to shortages of certain 
highly sought after skills. For example, a recent employer survey among 
metals, electronics and electrical engineering companies revealed plans 
by over half of the surveyed firms to hire additional staff during the 
coming year. The survey disclosed expectations on the part of 60 percent 
of those firms who will be hiring of problems in filling vacancies due to 
a shortage of qualified candidates. 


Some economists explain the persistence of the Dutch unemployment problem 
by noting a lack of work incentives caused by comprehensive social 
benefits set at the level of the minimum wage. One Dutch economist has 
calculated that the tax burden on the average worker is 40 percent above 
the EC average, further diluting incentives. The Lubbers government 
tried and failed repeatedly to reduce the minimum wage in order to 
generate more employment. The government did succeed in freezing the 
minimum wage for several years, thus lowering its level relative to the 
average wage by 15 percent. Previous governments tried to expand 
employment by reducing working time by cutting the average work week to 
the current 38 hours. Efforts to further shorten working time have ended. 


Wage increases have remained stable and below the growth rate of 
productivity, enhancing Dutch competitiveness on international markets. 
Private sector labor productivity rose 2.25 percent in 1988, with a 
comparable increase forecast this year. Wages rose only 1 percent in 
1988 and so far this year are increasing at a 2 to 2.3 percent annual 
rate. This moderate pace of wage increases was largely responsible for a 
2.5 percent fall in the wage costs per unit of manufactured output last 
year while a further 1.5 percent decline is expected in 1989. One major 
wage boost may be in the offing, however. Public sector employees whose 
wages have been frozen for several years are promised a major pay 
increase after the election by all the large political parties to 


compensate for a 2 to 10 percent real pay gap compared with private 
sector wages. 


FOREIGN TRADE OUTLOOK EXCELLENT 


Despite the strength of the Dutch guilder which is linked to the deutsche 
mark, Dutch trade expanded impressively last year. The Netherlands 1988 
current account surplus reached a record 10.7 billion guilders ($5.3 
billion), almost doubling the $3.5 billion 1987 surplus while the 
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merchandise trade surplus more than doubled to $3.7 billion. The results 
are all the more impressive since weak energy prices reduced the energy 
trade surplus to $500 million. The volume of exports and imports rose by 
8.5 and 8.25 percent respectively. This export surge is expected to slow 
somewhat this year, with export volume growth of 6 percent and import 
volume growth of 7 percent forecast. However trade statistics for 
January and February 1989 show no sign of a slowdown. Indeed, the value 
of exports and imports shot up 19 and 17 percent, respectively, for real 
gains of 11.2 and 8.4 percent. Although this strong pace of expansion is 
unlikely to be sustained through the rest of the year, it probably 
presages another excellent trade performance. 


U.S. exports to the Netherlands rose 22.8 percent in 1988 to $10.1 
billion while U.S. imports rose 15.1 percent to $4.9 billion for a $5.2 
billion surplus. This excellent trade growth continued during the first 
two months of this year with U.S. trade turnover with the Netherlands up 
44 percent over the same period last year. Despite these excellent 
results, the appreciation of the dollar against the guilder by about 12.5 
percent since the beginning of 1989 can be expected, if it is sustained, 
to somewhat dampen U.S. competitiveness on the Dutch market. 


MONETARY POLICY SEEKS TO COMBAT INFLATION 


Although Dutch inflation of only 1.2 percent in 1988 was among the lowest 
in the OECD, rapid money supply growth and relatively high capacity 
utilization rates have prompted central bank warnings about the dangers 
of inflation. Consumer price inflation fueled partly by increasing 
import prices rose 0.8 percent during the first three months of this year 
or over half the 1.25 percent rate forecast for the full year. Central 
bank President Duisenberg called for continued wage restraint and 
announced measures to restrain the rapid growth of monetary aggregates. 
The money supply grew nearly 14 percent last year and its pace of 
expansion has not slackened so far this year. The primary cause of the 
money supply growth shifted in mid-1988 to credit expansion by commercial 
banks heightening the central bank’s concerns about inflation. The 
central bank already has tried to restrain money creation through an 
agreement with commercial banks to limit credit growth to 11 to 12 
percent unless financed by long-term borrowing. 


To curb money supply growth, the central bank has announced it will 
introduce reserve requirements for commercial banks as well as direct 
credit controls effective in June 1989. This central bank leaning 
against the wind, together with the need to maintain a close relationship 
with West German rates in order to maintain the guilder’s close link to 
the deutsche mark, has led to a significant rise in market interest 
rates. Interest rates on long-term government bonds averaged about 6.5 
percent at the end of 1988 while rates on unsecured six-month commercial 
loans stood at about 6 percent. As of this writing long-term government 
bond rates are hovering at about 7.5 percent while three-month money 
market rates stood at about the same level. The long-term interest rate 
is forecast to average 7 percent during 1989. 


THE PROPOSED NATIONAL ENVIRONMENT PLAN - THE GREENING OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Despite the fall of the Lubbers government on May 3 over a minor aspect 
of the financing of the proposed national environment plan (NMP) there is 
a consensus among Dutch politicians on the plan’s ambitious goals. 
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Indeed, public concern about the state of the environment is such that 
political parties all are trying to portray themselves as defenders of 
the environment. The opposition Labor Party termed the plan inadequate 
to save the environment and called for even more spending for the green 
cause. The proposed plan which will be debated, changed and probably 
adopted by the next government sets the ambitious global goal of reducing 
all forms of pollution by 60 to 90 percent within one generation. The 
plan would require additional spending rising to $3.3 billion annually 
by 1994. Put another way, the Dutch calculate that environmental costs 
to the average household will be about $160 under the plan. 


Slightly over half of the additional environmental spending would be 
financed by new taxes and levies on the principal of "the polluter 

pays". The new taxes and levies would include energy taxes, increases in 
refuse and sewerage charges, and taxes on activities that contribute 
heavily to environmental pollution. Major new initiatives are planned to 
clean up the agricultural, transport and manufacturing (particularly 
chemicals and refineries) sectors of the economy. The aim of the plan is 
"sustainable development", which is translated as integrated management 
of production to minimize emissions and waste, energy conservation and 
improving the quality of production. 


A nonexhaustive list of the goals of the environment plan includes the 
following: reductions of 80 to 90 percent in acid emissions; drastic 
reductions in agricultural release of ammonia; fertilizers and pesticides 
into the environment; a series of measures affecting transport, including 
increased use of public transport and discouraging use of private autos, 
a phase-out of the use of CFCs in industry; major improvements in the 
waste management and waste disposal systems with an emphasis on more 
recycling of materials and initiatives to conserve groundwater. The 
Dutch are, however, quite sensitive to their international 
competitiveness and will be at pains to ensure that the environment plan 
does not unduly disadvantage them. An important feature of the plan is 
its recognition that international agreement on key environmental goals 
is necessary to assure achievement of those goals. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


U.S. trade with the Netherlands continues to expand rapidly in the 
favorable Dutch market climate. Exchange rate shifts of the past three 
years have made U.S. exports more than sufficiently competitive while 
continued healthy economic growth has given the Dutch both the means and 
the desire to purchase more U.S. goods. Moreover, the accelerating pace 
of measures to unify the European Community’s internal market by 1992 is 
increasingly being seen by U.S. businesses operating in the Netherlands 
as an unparalleled opportunity. Not that the opportunity is being missed 
by the Japanese or other EC countries’ firms. The EC internal market 
program will offer the tempting prospect of free access to a market with 
320 million affluent consumers with a combined GNP approximately equal to 
that of the United States. The tempo of investments, mergers, 
acquisitions and other business alliances within the European Community 
has already picked up as firms have begun positioning themselves to take 
advantage of 1992 opportunities. A Dutch survey shows rising Japanese 
interest, with 11 investment projects valued at about $280 million in 


1988 compared with 17 new U.S. and Canadian projects valued at about $73 
million. 
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There also has been a marked increase in the number of U.S. products 
imported into the Netherlands during the past year due partially to the 
low dollar rate. The Netherlands’ advanced transport infrastructure and 
extensive experience as one of Europe’s main distribution centers make it 
an almost ideal marketplace for U.S. products. The widespread use of 
English as an accepted business language makes the Netherlands an 
excellent beachhead for U.S. firms attempting to reach the mainland 
European market. 


The U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service (US&FCS) in the Netherlands has 
identified the following market sectors as those offering the best 
opportunities to U.S. exporters at the present time. The U.S. Foreign 
Agricultural Service (FAS) represented at the American Embassy in The 
Hague has identified agricultural market opportunities in the Netherlands. 


Both US&FCS and FAS will assist U.S. exporters to establish or expand 
their sales in the Dutch market through a variety of promotional events 
(such as those listed at the end of this publication), facilitation of 
business contacts, and information gathering and reporting. To take 
advantage of these programs, contact the nearest office of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce located in major cities of the United States. 
U.S. exporters of agricultural commodities and food products should 


contact the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Foreign Agricultural Service, 
Washington, D.C. 20250. 


Business and Office Equipment: The total market for business and office 
equipment was $2 billion in 1988. The U.S. share of the market was $113 
million. Estimated market growth for 1989-91 is 15 percent per year. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce will participate with a U.S. Pavilion in 


the exhibition "EFFICIENCY" 89, which will be held in Amsterdam, the 
Netherlands, Sept. 28 to Oct. 6, 1989. "EFFICIENCY" 89 is a major 
business and office equipment exhibition attracting 135,000 visitors. 


Scientific and Analytical Instrumentation: The total market for 
scientific and analytical instrumentation increased from $420 million in 
1986 to $445 million in 1987. For 1988, preliminary figures indicate that 
the market has risen over 5 percent, reaching $470 million in sales. 
Moreover, total market demand is expected to expand at a level of 6 
percent over the next three years. The import market represents 82 
percent of total Dutch consumption. U.S. suppliers, with almost 23 
percent of the import market, are expected to continue to do well. 


Measuring and Test Equipment: The total market for electrical and 
electronic measuring and test equipment was $665 million in 1988. The 
U.S. share of the market was $183 million. Estimated market growth for 
1989-91 is 10 percent per year. Thirty percent of end-users of measuring 
and test equipment is responsible for 75 percent of equipment purchases. 


Aerospace: The total Dutch aerospace market was estimated at 
approximately $1 billion in 1988. The U.S. market share was $675 million 
in 1988. Exports from the United States to the Netherlands are expected 
to grow 15 percent annually. A further increase in sales can be expected 
between 1991 and 1993 when Dutch air carriers are expected to replace 
their fleet of McDonnell Douglas DC-10s with more fuel-efficient 
long-range aircraft. Charter airline Transavia placed an order for 10 
aircraft with Boeing, for delivery between 1990 and 1994, worth 
approximately $1 billion. The Fokker F-100, a 100 seat plane, received 
its FAA airworthiness certificate. Fokker has 187 firm 
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orders and 175 options for the plane and is considering U.S. assembly at 
Lockheed or an expansion of its Fokker 100 plant at Schiphol. A final 
decision will be made by the end of August 1989. Schiphol airport has 
announced expansion plans that will increase passenger capacity to 35 
million a year by 1999, with airfreight capacity increasing to 2 million 
tons. 


Computer Software and Services: The total market for computer software 
and services reached $1.4 billion in 1988. The gradual shift from custom 
to application packages which started in 1985 continued. Estimated 
market growth for 1989 to 1991 is 30 percent per year for application 
packages and 20 percent for customized software and consultancy 

services. More personal computers were sold in the Netherlands in 1987 
than in any other country in Europe. 


Telecommunications: In 1987, the market for telecommunications equipment 
in the Netherlands totaled about $330 million. Sales are expected to 
increase by 10 percent annually over the next three years. The Dutch 
Post, Telephone and Telegraph Company (PTT) began an impressive 15-year 
investment campaign in 1984 to expand and digitalize the present 

network. New digital public exchanges were installed in five major 
cities in 1985. The first phase of an Integrated Services Digital 
Network (ISDN) will be introduced this year. Coupled with this 
development, two-thirds of all present transmission cables will be 
replaced by fiber optic cables before the end of this year. Industry 
sources estimate that the PTT will invest $480 million in central 
switching systems, $300 million in transmission equipment, and $70 
million in mobile telecommunications annually, from 1988 onwards in order 
to meet its goal of establishing a complete ISDN by the year 2000. 
Because the PTT lost its monopoly position on equipment on customer 
premises and value added services on January 1, 1989, there will be 
substantial new opportunities for U.S. manufacturers of such equipment. 
In view of this market opening, U.S. companies are encouraged to 
participate in a U.S. Embassy-sponsored exhibit at "EUROCOMM 89" December 
12-15, in Amsterdam, the Netherlands. 


Security Equipment: Total sales of security equipment and systems 
reached $200 million in 1988.’ Sales by U.S. exporters were $29 million. 
Estimated market growth for 1989-91 is 15 percent per year. Major 
competitors are West Germany with 26 percent, Japan with 24 percent, and 
the United Kingdom with 15 percent of the import market. Private 
companies purchase 72 percent of security equipment while 90 percent of 
security products and systems used by the Dutch are imported. The number 
of burglaries in private residences rose to 106,508 in 1987, double the 
1980 level, while car burglaries reached 187,645. "SECURITY EXPO 89" will 
be held in Utrecht, the Netherlands, Sept. 19-22, 1989. 


Automotive Equipment, Tools, Parts and Accessories: The total market for 
automotive equipment, tools, parts and accessories, estimated at $4 
billion in 1988, is expected to expand to $4.5 billion in 1990. A recent 
survey showed that 29 percent of all automotive expenditures in the 
Netherlands are for car purchases and 71 percent for maintenance and 
repairs. Compulsory periodic safety checks have led to increased 
equipment sales, and the do-it-yourself trend is boosting the turnover of 
popular maintenance products and accessories. The Dutch market for 
automotive products relies heavily on imports. 
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To obtain additional information on these events, or on exporting to the 
Netherlands, American exporters are encouraged to contact: 


Harrison B. Sherwood Boyce Fitzpatrick 

Senior Commercial Officer Netherlands Desk/Room H-3043 
Commercial Section U.S. Department of Commerce 
American Embassy, The Hague 14th Street & Constitution Ave., NW 
APO New York 09159-3071 Washington, D.C. 20230 

Tel.: 011-31-70-624911 Tel.: (202) 377-5401 


CALENDAR OF TRADE EVENTS IN THE NETHERLANDS --1989 
September 4-7, 1989 IDEA 89 (Dental Trade Fair), Amsterdam 


September 6-7, 1989 Industry-to-industry defense technology 
conference and exposition, The Hague 


September 19-22, 1989 Security Expo, Utrecht 


September 28-31, 1989 Efficiency Beurs (Trade Fair), Amsterdam 


October 23-27, 1989 Ecotech 89, Utrecht 


December 12-16, 1989 EuroComm 89, Amsterdam 








